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WALT WHITMAN NEWSLETTER 
Volume IV September 1958 Number 3 


SKETCHES OF THE SIDEWALKS AND LEVEE: WITH 
GLIMPSES INTO THE NEW ORLEANS BAR (ROOMS.) 
MRS. GIDDY GAY BUTTERFLY 


[By Watt WHITMAN] 


[Note: During Whitman's tenure on the New Orleans Daily Crescent 
in the Spring of 1848 he wrote, among many other things, a series of 
articles called ‘ Sketches on the Sidewalks and Levee: With Glimpses into 
the New Orleans Bar (Rooms) ,’ which were printed in the Crescent 
between 13 March and 2 May 1848. Professor Emory Holloway included 
seven of them— Peter Funk, Esq.,’ ‘ Miss Dusky Grisette,’ ‘ Daggerdraw 
Bowieknife, Esq.,’ ‘John J. Jigglebrain,’ ‘ Timothy Goujon, V.O.N.O.,’ 
‘Patrick McDray, ‘Samuel Sensitive’—in his edition of The Uncol- 
lected Poetry and Prose of Walt Whitman (Garden City, 1921, I, 199- 
218). Professor Holloway says (ibid., I, xlvi) that on Whitman's strolls 
about town ‘he sometimes covered the recorders’ courts (police courts) 
and collected material for his “ Sketches.” ’ One of these sketches, how- 
ever, which was not reprinted in the Holloway volume nor listed in any 
bibliography, is “Mrs. Giddy Gay Butterfly,’ published in the New 
Orleans Crescent on 12 April 1848. Badly written, it is nevertheless 
worth preserving to make the record complete and because of its bearing 
on Whitman's attitude toward the then typical Southern tendency to 
place woman on a pedestal regardless of her moral worth as an indi- 
“a incidentally, it also shows the poet had read Harriet Martineau. 
—W.W. 


THE interesting — of the ‘blessed womenkind,’ as Sir 
l 


Walter Scott calls them, whose fanciful name stands at the 
head of the present ‘ Sketch,’ has lived and flourished in ‘ Orleans’ 
for some length of time: but strange to say, the flight of years that 
acts so differently from what the poet says of distance—the one 
lending enchantment to the view, while the other takes all the 
enchantment out of it; strange to say that years, and the flight of 
years, had fallen harmlessly on the feminine person of Mrs. Giddy 
Gay Butterfly. She was—we will not say how old. A man may brave 
the dangers of the ocean wave, may rush into the jaws of death 
while facing the cannon of the enemies of his country—may ascend 
in balloons, and may go down into the very bowels of the earth, 
but he may not presume ruthlessly to trifle with a woman's age—a 
pretty woman’s age—when once she has passed the rubicon of 
thirty. The age therefore of this lady is a sealed book—‘ sealed with 
seven seals.’ One thing, and one only, we may venture to set down, 
or rather to detail in this our sketchy-biography, namely: that time 
had laid the very tips of his fingers gently upon her—he had to do 
this much in order to maintain his consistency, for all things are 
subject to grow old and to decay in a world so transitory, so fleeting, 
so fluctuating as this. 
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Mrs. Butterfly had been a widow, but she was one no longer than 
it ‘pleased goodness’ to keep her so. Old Major Butterfly is her 
second husband. We need not say that she is both giddy and gay— 
her name declares this to a mathematical demonstration—she never 
has been any thing else. Of course she has a heart. O yes, a deal 
of heart, a susceptible heart—a heart so overflowing with love that 
there is no space in it for passions or emotions of any other kind. 
She loves her children vastly—that is to say, she would jump into 
the river to save the life of any one of them, or rush through the 
flames of a burning house to their rescue, but whether her love for 
them is of a practical, serviceable nature, we shall see presently. 

She loves her husband—yes, a little, and that’s a good deal con- 
sidering that she is yet in the bloom of early summer, while ‘ chill 
November’s surly blast’ has already began to whiten the ‘ pow’ of 
the old Major. She loves her friends, at Jeast those of them that 
love her, which is very natural; but especially she loves her own 
fair face and fairer form, and her exceedingly genteel feminine 
personality. Unfortunately, however, this passion of love in its 
reflex and other tendencies, has closed up the avenue of her 
affections for those simple, homely, domestic duties, domestic fond- 
nesses, that go to make up woman as she is and as she ought to be. 
Unfortunately, we say, in the case of Mrs. Butterfly, love, in her, 
takes the form and shape of admiration, and we are only too sorry 
to make the unhandsome avowal that a love of admiration has 
swallowed up nearly three-thirds of her feminine nature. 

There is a fashion in the world, of praising, rather say idolizing 
women, whether they deserve it or not. A sort of blind, Pagan 
idolatry of woman, because she is woman: that is, while youth and 
beauty blooms about her—for when ‘ declined into the vale of years,’ 
the worship becomes more rational and very often the meed of well- 
deserved approval is then withheld. Miss Martineau somewhere 
alludes to this species of foolish idolatry, and reprehends it as 
equally unjust and injurious; and to tell the truth, the sensible 
portion of the sex have a hearty contempt for all fulsome adulation 
not founded upon real worth. Women are mortals, and as such, 
notwithstanding their ‘silks and satins fine,’ are wrapped up in 
imperfection, even as we are. Sometimes they are styled ‘ frailty ’: 
but this too is unjust and ill-natured, for ‘ frail’ as they are, they 
embody a good deal of all the excellence that human nature can 
lay claim to. But they are not perfect, no more than we, and to 
make ‘golden calves’ of them were absurd. Let them stand upon 
their own essential merits, without any extra ‘ appliances,’ and even 
then the foundation of their influence weal stand sure and 
unshaken. 

True, a fondness for admiration is one of the reigning traits of 
woman’s nature—it comes as natural to them as for men to use tobac- 
co. It was the ‘ besetting sin’ of Mrs. Butterfly, as we have already 
taken occasion to advert to. Certainly, Mrs B. was a pretty woman; 
divers of her friends have insinuated as much; the gazes of men 
have more than half assured her of the fact, and her looking-glass— 
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tis a flattering glass, that of hers—has completed the delusion. We 
say delusion, for anything that makes one rely upon mere looks to 
the exclusion of other matters—such as the cultivation of mind, and 
the fulfilment of a sphere of domestic duty—is a delusion, and one 
of the saddest kind. True, as we have said before, Mrs. Giddy Gay 
Butterfly was a pretty woman; but if she was, that was no reason 
why she should make a ninny of herself, by leaving undone things 
that ought to be done. 

And pray, what does she leave undone? Do’nt she dress like an 
angel and flirt about like a seraph? These things she certainly does; 
but as we have before hinted, there were beneath the family roof 
certain ‘little ones,’ to brighten the soul’s affections and kindle 
afresh the joys that cluster about ‘home.’ Brighten the affections, 
indeed! We must tell the truth if it kills us: Mrs. Butterfly was ‘a 
stranger in a strange land,’ so far as her own domestic hearth was 
concerned. She had a resting-place there—a sort of local habitation— 
but, beneath her patronage and care, it was no ‘home,’ to call 
such. Other thoughts, other feelings possessed her breast, and there 
was no room for anything so homely as home. Ah! when we think 
of those r, little, motherless Butterflies, we begin to realize some 
glimmerings of what the Scripture calls * sowing with the wind and 
reaping the whirlwind!’ 

There are some people in this world of inhabited creation that 
if children—little immortals in jackets 
and trowsers—only have a plenty of bread and meat wherewith to 
cram their stomachs, and a trifle of clothing withal, that the grand 
totality of parental duty, in all its length and breadth and import- 
ance, is abundantly fulfilled. As for the rest—why, the streets and 
the highways can open wide their arms and receive them. 

Now we might stop here and preach awhile, taking a text from 


Pope— 


‘Just as the twig is bent the tree's inclined.’ 


But we must ‘ sketch,’ not preach. "T is our to loiter by the way-side, 
and cull, here and there, a flower, and not pretend to settle down in 
the big field and attempt to sow the seed and cultivate the soil. 
That bei such a train of systematic parental neglect the little 
Butterflies should grow up into rankness and vileness, impure in 
speech and coarse and rude in manners, is not at all to be wondered 
at. Those who know how to trace causes to effects and effects back 
to their causes, could have confidently insured such a fate. 

As for Mrs. Giddy Gay Butterfly, she is still true to her name 
and her nature. Her habitual disregard of the res auguste domi has 
grown upon her; as years increase she, of course, appears less at- 
tractive, and will, no doubt, become soured in temper from such 
cause. It begins to be a great grief to her that her boys are so 
mentally and morally ill-favored. She wonders how it can happen 
that it is so, and besets with weighty indignation the schoolteachers, 
upon whom, of course, all the blame falls, that the children are 
not so ‘genteel’ as Mrs. ———, her neighbor’s—forgetful, all the 
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while, that there has been training in the one case, and the utter 
want of it in the other—forgetful that the doctrine of the ‘silk 
purse and the elderly pig’s ear’ applies, in the case of children, with 
exceeding peculiarity and force. 

As there is but one Mrs. Butterfly in New Orleans, we have 
taken occasion to give a ‘full length sketch’ of her. Everybody 
knows that the generality of city children receive excellent home 
education, and are all of them, every mother’s son, travelling 
safely in the ‘ way that he should go.’ 


WHITMAN AND THE LINTON PORTRAIT 


IN the preview of Two Rivulets which he ran in the New York 

Daily Tribune of 19 February 1876 under the heading ‘ Walt 
Whitman's Poems,’ the poet wrote: ‘Whitman gives his own 
portrait from life in the book—a large, bending, gray-haired man, 
“looking at you’’—and the picture is illustrated by the following 
verse.’ Then he quotes the first section of ‘Out from Behind This 
Mask,’ which begins: 


Out from behind this bending, rough-cut Mask, 
(All straighter, liker Masks rejected—this preferr'd,) 
This common curtain of the face, ... . 


When the poem duly appeared on page 24 of Two Rivulets, it 
carried the subtitle: ‘To confront My Portrait, illustrating “ the 
Wound-Dresser,” in LEAvEs oF Grass.’ Following this direction, the 
reader of the 1876 Leaves (co-published with Two Rivulets in the 
Centennial Edition) found that indeed, opposite ‘The Wound- 
Dresser,’ page 285, he was confronted by a handsome wood engrav- 
ing, which has an interesting history as has also the poem which 
it inspired. A word about both. 

The credit line + describes the picture as ‘ Photograph’d from life, 
Washington, 1871, by G. C. Potter, and drawn on wood by W. J. 
Linton.’ The identity of Potter, among the numerous men who 
photographed the poet, is obscure, but W. J. Linton was already in 
the Seventies an artist and pamphleteer of distinction who, after a 
career of radical journalism in his native England, had come to 
America in 1867 to set up his press in New Haven, Connecticut. 
- Whitman was in correspondence with him at least by 22 March 
4 1872, and presently they were exchanging visits.?, Linton describes 
4 his impression of those days in the autobiography he wrote some 
twenty years later: 


Walt Whitman I first saw at his desk in the Treasury at Washington. 
Afterwards I called on him at his home (his brother’s house) in Camden, 


1 Leaves of Grass, 1876, p. vi. 

2A letter of this date from Whitman to Linton is in the Van Sinderen 
collection at Yale; and on 9 November 1873 Whitman wrote to Peter Doyle, 
‘Mr Linton, the artist, has lately called upon me.’ Writings (New York, 1902), 


VIII, 118. 
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over the river from Philadelphia. And I had some friendly correspond- 
ence and interchange of writings with him. I liked the man much, a 
fine-natured, good-hearted big fellow, who must have been handsome in 
young days (as indeed an early portrait shows him)... .* 


Exactly when the engraving was executed is not known.* We do 
know that Whitman paid $50 for it, that on 24 February 1875 he 
asked Linton to have 1,000 impressions of the cut made for the 
forthcoming Leaves, and that Linton in turn asked to use the cut 
as a frontispiece for a volume of American poetry he was editing 
for the English market.° Whitman granted permission, and the 
woodcut adorns Linton’s Poetry of America (London, 1878) , where- 
in Whitman was represented by eight poems—a fair showing in a 
selection where Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier had ten each, and 
Lowell eleven. It may be remarked, in passing, that Linton, entirely 
appreciative of Whitman as a man, had little comprehension of 
his art. Walt, for him, was ‘a true poet who could not write 
poetry,’ and the poetaster Richard Henry Stoddard was ‘ the highest 
apa genius now living in America.’ * The engraving turned out to 

a great asset, and when the time came to get out the one-volume 
Complete Poems & Prose of 1888-89, it was again bound into 
Leaves of Grass, this time appropriately opposite the poem ‘ Out 
from Behind This Mask,’ whose subtitle had been changed in the 
seventh edition of 1881 to, simply, ‘To Confront a Portrait.’ 7 

The poem was originally composed, of course, with the Linton 
engraving specifically in mind, and its actual process of composition 
may be traced in twelve manuscript leaves of various sizes, of which 
seven are used for trial words and phrases, and five constitute a 
rough draft of the first section.* None of the trial lines, incidentally, 
relate to the second section, which suggests that originally this part 
may have constituted a separate poem." It would not be the first 
time that Whitman had combined two poems to make one. 

Among the variants it is interesting to note the first draft of the 


* Memories (London, 1895), p. 216. This book was published in America 
under the title Three Score and Ten Years. 

*The original wood block (124x84x2cm.) is in the Feinberg Collection 
(Exhibition Catalog, Detroit. 1955, Item 195). 

*See Horace Traubel, With Walt Whitman in Camden (New York, 1915), 
II, 429, 208, 202 respectively. 

*Wililam J. Linton, Memories, pp. 213, 216. 

* Traubel tells, vide With Walt Whitman in Camden, II, 357, how he found 
“a pile of well on to a thousand copies of the Linton portrait in the back room’ 
when he was helping the poet edit the Complete Poems and Prose. In the same 
volume is printed, pp. 266-267, a letter to Whitman from H. Buxton Forman, 
English Shelley a ty asking about Linton’s ‘fine portrait of you.’ 

* The MSS are in the Feinberg Collection. One of the scraps is an autograph- 
request letter from one Minnie Vincent of Utica, N. Y., dated 11 December 
1873. Two others contain trial phrases for a letter requesting that Walter Godey 
be accepted as the t’s substitute for the Washington clerkship. As Whitman's 
letter to Peter Doyle of 5 September 1873 indicates, Godey was already working 
as the poet’s substitute by this date. These evidences show that the poem was 
in process during 1873 or afterwards. 

* Another rough draft of the first section only is in the Boston Public Library. 
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passage (lines 13-15) beginning ‘These burin’d eyes. ...’ In its 
original torm the expression is much simpler: 


From these to emanate, to you, whoe’er you are, 
These burin’d eyes—a Look. 


‘Burin’d ’ is of course a technical term meaning ‘cut by the burin,’ 
an engraver’s tool for cutting, and Whitman must have at first 
greatly fancied the eyes of the Linton engraving, which are indeed 
brilliant and compelling. The odd fact is that, talking with Traubel 
in the late Eighties, Whitman repudiated these remarkable eyes as 
untrue to the reality. ‘My eyes are by no means bright, liquid, 
startling—no, not a bit that sort of eyes: they are rather dull—rather 
sluggish—to be pictured, as I often say, by what they are not rather 
than by what they are.’ ?° He was right, of course, as the testimony 
of others bears out,"! but, after all, it is a mask of which the poet 
wrote in his poem—‘all straighter, liker Masks rejected ’—a symbol 
which embraces both Walt Whitman the actual and Walt Whitman 
the mythic, who are inseparable. 
W. BLODGETT 
Union College 


WHITMAN'S FIRST LETTER TO ANNE GILCHRIST: 
A FEW CAUTIONARY REMARKS 


Te EVERY one familiar with the correspondence of Walt Whitman, 

his first reply to Mrs Anne Gilchrist is among his best known 
letters. Dated 3 November 1871, with the innocuous salutation 
‘ Dear friend,’ the letter begins: ‘I have been waiting quite a long 
while for time & the right mood to answer your letter in a spirit 
as serious as its own, & in the same unmitigated trust & affection.’ 
For many years this letter was in Mrs Frank Julian Sprague’s 
collection; it is now in the library of the University of Pennsylvania. 
As all scholars are aware, it is reproduced in facsimile in Emory 
Holloway’s Whitman: An Interpretation in Narrative (1926). And 
here’s the rub. For this facsimile is smaller than the other pages 
of Professor Holloway’s book and has been pasted in opposite page 
264. On the verso of the second leaf of the letter the original folds 
are visible, as well as a notation in seeag ‘Sprague Collection No 
15.’ Except for the (suspiciously) heavy grade of paper, it is an 
excellent reproduction. 

The excellence of this facsimile has caused troubles for collectors, 
dealers, and purchasers. —Two years before Mrs Sprague’s notable 
exhibition of Whitmania at the Library of Congress (1939) , this 
‘letter’ appears in a catalogue of a New York dealer. On 27-28 
March 1942 it was offered at a City Book Auction sale. When 
several years ago I wrote to the Lockwood Memorial Library at the 


2° With Wait Whitman in Camden, II, 144. 
11 See, for example. Edward Carpenter's description, Days with Walt Whitman 
(New York, 1906), p. 6. 
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University of Buffalo, this letter was cited as part of the original 
Lockwood bequest. After I suggested tactfully that the librarian 
examine the reproduction in Professor Holloway’s biography, he 
replied that this supposed letter was ‘a folded and somewhat soiled 
facsimile.’ One other anecdote. Upon seeing my notice in the 
Times Literary Supplement, a teacher in a private academy in this 
country wrote to me and transcribed verbatim a letter written by 
Whitman on 3 November 1871. With great reluctance I had to 
disabuse the young man. He responded gratefully — and informed 
me that it had been a wedding gift! 

From these incidents we can draw at least two morals: before 
collectors purchase a Whitman letter (especially one dated 3 
November 1871), they would do well to check the existence of 
facsimiles (they can now consult Walt Whitman’s Correspondence: 
A Checklist) ; and publishers should not strive for such authenticity 
that they confuse all but experts. The letter to Mrs Gilchrist, for 
example, would not have caused difficulties if Knopf had stamped 
or printed on the blank fourth page — FacsiMiLe. 


EpwIN H. MILLER 
Simmons College 


A FOOTNOTE TO WHITMAN'S ESSAY ON TAINE 


W HEN I published Whitman’s notes on Taine’s History of 

English Literature in Etudes Anglaises, X (Avril-Juin 1957), 
127-138, based on the MS in the Feinberg Collection, I overlooked 
an interesting reference to Taine in Vol. IV of Horace Traubel’s 
With Walt Whitman in Camden. On 8 February 1889 Whitman 
and Traubel were discussing the style of Gabriel Sarrazin’s article 
on Leaves of Grass, when Whitman suddenly exclaimed: ‘ Ii it reads 
so well translated, how wonderfully more vivid it must be in the 
French,’ and he added that he did not think the piece was ‘in the 
order of the French essayists, polite writers—of Daudet and such: 
rather like—oh! who is that great fellow?’ After a few unfortunate 
guesses, Traubel asked, ‘Is it Taine?’ 


Whitman] was at it with a flash. ‘ Taine: he’s the man: the writer of 
nglish Literature! Sarrazin writes more like him—has his solidity, 
breadth.’ Then Taine struck him? ‘Oh my, yes: I think his history 
one of the greatest books of our time: most genuine, most subtle, most 
profound.’ Better than it had been or could be done by an Englishman? 
“No Englishman could have done it: it has a quality no Englishman 
could have imparted to it. Arnold was ‘superficial compared with 
Taine.’ ‘ Even Grote, the greatest of the Englishmen in that line, could 
not equal 


This conversation shows what a deep impression The History of 


2 A point made by Taine himself in his introduction and taken up by Whitman 
in his essay; see Etudes Anglaises, X (Avril-Juin 1957), 131. 

Horace Traubel, With Walt Whitman in Camden [Vol. edited by 
Sculley Bradley (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1953), p. 109. 
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English Literature made on Whitman, since he could still speak 
enthusiastically of it some fifteen years after reading it. As a matter 
of fact, he had just quoted Taine the year before in ‘A Backward 
Glance O’er Travel’d Roads,’ which is further testimony to his 
enduring interest in the works of the great French critic. 


RoGeR ASSELINEAU 
Université de Lyon 


SOPHOMORIC WORD DOODLING 


Gnomon: Essays on Contemporary Literature’ By HuGH KENNER. [New 
York:] McDowell-Obolensky, [1958]. 300 pp. $4.50. 


gnomon [Greek], one who knows. 
Kenner [German], one who knows. 


This pretentiously arrogant book has a chapter on the centennial 
of Leaves of Grass ostensibly ‘to indicate some of the bearings of 
Dr [William Carlos] Williams’ work.’ A few sentences of Williams— 
hardly the most perceptive—are set amid a farrago of nonsense 
about words, rhythm, psychiatry, and national corruption to lament 
that some Whitman commentary has strayed from exegesis into 
biography. Kenner, whose Ph. D. from Yale apparently afforded no 
usable experience in the scholar’s workship, seems wholly ignorant 
of Whitman’s artistry and, even worse, of the relevance of research 
to interpretation. This essay, which does a disservice to Williams, 
can serve only to make the author, if and when he matures, some 
day wince at his sophomoric word doodling. 


Harry R. WARFEL 
University of Florida 


WHITMAN IN RED CHINA 


Selections from Whitman’s ‘ Leaves of Grass’ ‘ Translated and Selected 
by T‘u-nan Ch‘u. Peking: People’s Literary Publishing Society, 1955. 
324 pp. 


In spite of the anti-American feelings fermenting on the mainland 
of China, an exquisitely bound, silk-covered volume of Whitman’s 
poems in translation was published in Peking in 1955. This Chinese 
translation contains 58 poems, representing each of the twelve 
sections of the Leaves of Grass. The poems selected follow closely 
the consecutive order of the original version, beginning with ‘To 
Foreign Lands’ of the Inscriptions and ending with ‘ Years of the 
Modern ’ of the Songs of Parting. The portrait of the poet in work- 
ing man’s clothes from the first edition of the Leaves of Grass is also 
reprinted here—probably to suggest the class of people Whitman 
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represents in order to win readers for the poet in the People’s 
Republic. 

ppropriate to the genre of ‘ democratic’ literature, the language 
used in this translation is vernacular Chinese, with facile idiom and 
simple expressions. Characteristic of Chinese literature produced 
under the Communist regime, the simplified written characters are 
adopted in lieu of the traditional form.1. Rendering poetry from 
one language into another is extremely difficult—especially so when 
the Chinese language is used for translation. Many great poems of 
the West have turned commonplace in Chinese simply because of 
limitations of Chinese poetical forms. For, while the traditional 
classical poetic form is too restricted in rhyme and meter to allow 
free expressions of the original work, free verse is apt to liquefy all 
poetry into prose of chopped-up lines. With Whitman, however, 
the free verse adopted by the translator is the only possible form. 
Though prosaic and clumsy at times, it lends itself readily to the 
poet’s own style, which is often half prose and half verse. 

On the whole this translation is faithful to both the form and 
content of the original, that is, as faithful as the grammar and 
syntax of the Chinese language permits. There is, however, one 
glaring discrepancy, which, I believe, is consciously contrived for 
political reasons. The line in ‘ Years of the Modern,’ 


I see not America only, not only Liberty’s nation but other nations 
preparing, 


reads literally in the translation, 


I not only see America, (I) see Liberty’s nation and (1) see other 
nations also preparing. 


It is certainly not required by Chinese syntax to have the predicate 
‘see’ repeated thus. Nor is it due to the translator’s lack of compre- 
hension of the English text, as no similar blunders are found else- 
where. The distortion would be more explicit if he had rendered 
the line as 


I see not only America, I see Liberty’s nation and other nations also 
preparing; 


but by throwing in ‘I see’ before ‘ other nations’ as well as before 
‘ Liberty’s nation’ he creates a certain ambiguity in Chinese which 
can be vaguely interpreted in both ways: i.e. ‘ Liberty’s nation’ as 
an apposition of America, or as an independent statement. 

If the translator acts too cautiously to avoid controversy and 
antagonism in his instance, he shows no such precaution in his 
selections of Whitman’s work. Among the selections we find lines 
in praise of Americans and America without disguise, such as 
‘ Americanos! conquerors! marches humanitarian!’ (‘Starting from 
Paumanok ’) ; and 


1 Chinese writing has been considerably simplified since the ‘ Liberation’ by 
reducing the stroke number of the complex written characters. 
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And thou America, 

For the scheme’s culmination, its thought and its reality, 
For these (not for thyself) thou hast arrived... . 

The measur’d faiths of other lands, the grandeurs of the past, 
Are not for thee, but grandeurs of thine own... . 


Poems dedicated to President Lincoln, as well as many praising 
liberty and individualism are included. 

Before questioning the translator's moral integrity, we should 
know a little more of his motives. Since the ‘ Translator’s Note’ 
(dated 1 August 1955) in the volume tells us these, I feel it worth 
reproducing in full: 


I began translating Whitman’s poems shortly after 1930. During that 
period of a fugitive existence, I sent out the rendered pieces, a few at a 
time, to the periodicals that would accept them. Later they were 
collected and published in book form. The quality of this translated 
work would be far from satisfactory, appraised in the light of today. 
For this reason I made no attempt to have it reprinted after the Libera- 
tion. However, in response to the exhortion of the World Peace Com- 
mittee in comemoration of this most outstanding poet of America, I 
asked Comrade Min-yan Wang to edit it for re-publication. 

Whitman (1819-1892) witnessed the budding and ripening of Ameri- 
can capitalism, and the great strife and victory of the Anti-Slavery 
Struggle (the Civil War). His poems are thus full of optimism and zeal 
for the new era. He also created a new verse form and a vigorous style 
to sing of Nature, the seas, and the newly flourishing cities. He praised 
peace, labor, and creativity; he hailed man’s equality and dignity; he 
sang of the hope of mankind’s perfection, and of its glorious future. 

In Whitman’s poems, as in all the great masters of the world, are the 
most elevated and sublime thought and emotions of man. The most 
obvious examples of these are his strong opposition to slavery, his 
aversion to racial prejudice, his great admiration for the men of labor, 
and his deep sympathy for the underprivileged and the oppressed. 
Furthermore, even during the 1890's, he seemed to begin to recognize 
the fraudulency and dishonesty of capitalistic democracy, and he rejoiced 
at the formidable strength and courage of the proletariat in their class 
struggles. Whitman is indeed the most distinguished poet of realism 
and of democracy. His poetry serves not only as a warning flare to ward 
off the American ruling reactionary groups in their military expansion, 
racial prejudice, and abuse of human rights, but it also serves as a 
shining banner guiding all the peoples, including the American people, 
who strive for real democracy that leads to world peace and progress. 


Though sketchy, this note sheds some light on certain facts. The 
translator’s interest in Whitman has been a long one. If his trans- 
lation predated the ‘ Liberation,’ some editing may be necessary to 
suit the spirit of the new era. May we infer, therefore, that the 
ambiguous translation of the line in ‘ Years of the Modern’ and 
his portrayal of Whitman as a visionary poet of the proletarian 
revolution are devices used to make Whitman acceptable in present- 
day China? Whether or not Mr Ch‘u believes in what he advocates 
of the poet is of no great importance to us. The significant fact is 
that an American poet, an individualistic and patriotic one at that, 
has made his appearance in a regimented totalitarian state. 

As we have no way of finding out how this translation has been 
received, since literature from Red China is hard to come by, let 
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us hope that the seeds of freedom and democracy of the Leaves of 
Grass may be sown in the heart of Chinese readers and bear fruit 
eventually. 
ANGELA CHIH-YING JUNG PALANDRI 
Detroit, Michigan 


VALUABLE SOURCE MATERIAL: A REVIEW 


Emerson, Thoreau and Concord in Early Newspapers. Edited by 
Kenneth Walter Cameron. Hartford: Transcendental Books, 1958. 


355 pp. $15.00. 


Some years ago a rare book dealer asked me, ‘ Why is it scholars 
are so avid to get hold of books but ignore an equally important 
source of information—newspapers? They often contain vital ma- 
terial that never gets between ioe covers.’ His criticism was valid 
as to the worthwhileness of the sources, but he ignored the fact that 
newspapers are so ephemeral and so fragile that it is often virtually 
impossible to obtain copies. 

Professor Kenneth Walter Cameron thus has performed an in- 
valuable service by reproducing in facsimile in his Emerson, 
Thoreau and Concord in Early Newspapers literally hundreds of 
clippings from mid-nineteenth century up until about 1900. Where 
he managed to locate so many significant clippings, I do not know, 
although I suspect many came from scrapbooks. Unfortunately not 
all the clippings are identified as to newspaper and /or date, but the 
texts are produced, and they should prove fertile hunting grounds 
for scholars for years to come. 

As the title indicates, most of the clippings are concerned with 
Emerson or Thoreau or their Concord contemporaries. There are 
obituaries, lecture reviews, interviews, accounts of visits to the town, 
genealogical studies, poems, excerpts from diaries—God’s plenty, in 
other words. And the book is not limited to Concordians. Take 
Whitman, for example. Besides many incidental references, there 
is a short article by Frank Bellew telling of Emerson’s reaction on 
first hearing that Whitman had published his ‘I greet you at the 
beginning of a great career’ letter (pp. 68-69); an article by 
William Sloane Kennedy, ‘ The Friendship of Whitman and Emer- 
son,’ includes a Whitman letter (pp. 132-133) ; and three articles are 
by Whitman: ‘By Emerson’s Grave’ (pp. 133-134), ‘ Emerson’s 
Books, (the Shadows of Them)’ (pp. 306-307), and ‘How I Still 
Get Around and Take Notes (No. is * (pp. 308-310) . 

Professor Cameron has occasionally been criticized for presenting 
so much undigested source material in his books, but those who 
make such remarks forget that he, perhaps more than any other 
recent student of the period, has turned up such source material 
and generously presented it to the scholarly world. It is a real 
contribution. 


WALTER HARDING 
State University Teachers College, Geneseo, New York 
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